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by turreted walls with a Gothic-like structure at the summit,
where incense was freely burnt every morning. Immense crowds
came to see us and were most embarrassing in their attentions.
While we were here we visited the monastery, which was a very
rich one. In the largest temple, which, like all Buddhist structures,
was very dark, were several life-sized gilded statues of Buddha,
covered with precious stones and turquoises, and behind these
was a colossal statue of Buddha fully 50 feet high. Round the
temple were eight curious figures, about 10 feet in height, and
dressed in quaint flounce dresses, which were the guardians of the
shrine.

From the entrance to the temple we climbed up a steep stair-
case, almost in complete darkness, until we came out on a platform
almost opposite the gilded face of the great Buddha. Here were
offerings of grain and butter and some exquisitely carved bowls
and teapots of silver. The abbot of this monastery was the
reincarnation of a former abbot, and was looked upon as an
extremely holy man. He had spent sixty-six years of his life in
this monastery, and all the monks seemed to adore him for his
gentle and charming personality. His attendants with much
difficulty persuaded him to be photographed, as they wanted to
have some picture of him, for they said that his time on earth
could now only be short. They dressed him up in some beautiful
gold brocades, and priceless silk hangings were put up for a
background. This photograph proved afterwards most useful,
and people hundreds of miles away used to beg for a print of it,
as they put it in their shrines and worshipped it and burnt incense
before it, and I could not give any one a more welcome present
than the picture of the old abbot of Shekar-chode.

Two days' march from here brought us to Tingri, which was
a large village and trading centre, situated on a small hill in
the middle of the great Tingri Plain. This was to be our first
base while reconnoitring the north-western approaches to Mount
Everest. We could get no information about the country to the
south of us, so that it was necessary to send out parties in different
directions. Information on any subject was always hard to get
in Tibet. Most of the people knew nothing beyond their own
village, and of those that had travelled further no two would tell
you the same story. It was the same with distances ; they would
have no real measure of distance or time. It would be a long day's
journey or a short one, and for short distances it was expressed
by cups of tea, which means the time it would take to drink one,
two or three cups of tea. The representative of the Depon
received us at Tingri, and put at our disposal the old Chinese Rest